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THE RING AND THE BOOK. 





THE BIDDLE PRIZE ESSAY. 





The dominant theme of “ The Ring and the Book” is 
not action but character. It is this that accounts for the 
peculiarities of form and treatment that differentiate it 
from every other poem of the same scope and power. 

That “The Ring and the Book” possesses such 
peculiarities is seen on very slight examination. The plot 
is outlined in the introductory book ; the poem is a series 
of monologues ; and.in these monologues is told the story 
of Guido, Pompilia and Caponsacchi, from every point of 
view and through every possible medium. 

This method of treatment would of course be fatal if 
the character of the poem were strictly dramatic.. But that 
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this is not the poet’s design is evident from the introduc- 
tory book. Browning there says that his aim is to tell, as 
nearly as may be, the truth about a Roman murder case 
tried two hundred years ago, which at that time was the 
cause of universal feeling and excitement but had now as 
completely passed from memory as if it had never been, 
and existed only in an old Latin book ina heap of rubbish. 
There was the trial itself, as truly as it had been the trial 
two hundred years before, but its truth was ineffective. 
Hence was the need for a poet to give life to this mass of 
“ pure, crude fact” and to transform fact into artistic 
truth, “truth of force” by the addition of “ the one fact 
more,”—fancy—that is the color of his own personality. 
According to Browning truth does not consist in mere 
colorless fact, a mass of accurate measurements and expert 
testimony, but the nearest approach we can make to truth 
is personal, is dominated by feeling, and a man’s view of 
the truth is determined not so much by knowledge of cir- 
cumstances as by the man himself. To Browning the 
supreme interest of the story is not what becomes of Guido 
nor what defence Pompilia makes. The question that he 
asks of himself and of “the square, old yellow book ”’ is, 
what were Pompilia, Caponsacchi and Guido? 

Since it was the poet’s purpose to give us his answer 
to this question, he chose that form and method of treat- 
ment by which he could best give this answer. The form 
he chose, the dramatic monologue, is one in the use of 
which he had attained the utmost skill and one especially 
fit for the presentation and development of character. The 
story of the marriage, murder and trial, briefly told in the 
introductory book, a peculiarity of the poem that was gen- 
erally criticised on its publication, purposely throws a 
strong emphasis on this feature of the work and wakens 
the curiosity of the reader, not as to what was done but as 
to what it all means, The monologue form of treatment 
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is the means of putting the reader in possession of the most 
minute knowledge of all the circumstances and environ- 
ment of the tragedy in addition to the vivid presentation 
that it makes of the various phases of opinion and feeling 
then existing in regard to the case. 

To appropriate to another form of literature what is 
more properly the technical language of the drama, the 
“critical moment” in “The Ring and the Book” is 
reached at the beginning of Caponsacchi’s speech. Up to 
this point the reader has been in suspense and is in doubt 
whether to believe Guido or Pompilia the injured one. 
The introductory book is rathe: wibiguous on this point 
and the reader is then brought face to face with the various 
conflicting views of the people immediately after the 
murder and before the trial. These varying opinions are 
given in “Half-Rome,” “The Other Half-Rome,” and 
“ Tertium Quid.” 

“ Half-Rome” is the expression in a random speech of 
the opinion of those who side with Guido. The speaker is 
a typical idle gossip, eager to give his views on this latest 
seven-days’ wonder of Rome. He has a sympathy for 

xuido, the beggared noble, who has made a failure of life 
and become the laughing-stock of his native town. He 
has also a fellow-feeling for him as the husband apparently 
undone by his own wife. This personal appeal is, to the 
speaker who voices the opinion of “ Half-Rome,” the more 
immediate cause of his siding with Guido, as is seen from 
the closing hint he gives to his listener. 

“ Half-Rome” is diametrically opposed to “The Other 
Half-Rome” which follows it. While “ Half-Rome” is 
attracted by an unreal Guido who has all the fierce pride 
of the noble and will efface a stain on his honor even at 
the cost of his life, “The Other Half-Rome” is similarly 
fascinated by an idealized picture of a sainted Pompilia 
dying at the hands of a diabolic husband. The speaker, 
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probably a woman, is pained at the sight of Pompilia’s 
sufferings and deeply affected by the Augustine friar’s 
description of her noble bravery, calmness and love in the 
face of death. The character of this speaker is less clearly 
conceived and less forcibly drawn than that of the life-like 
gossip who tells the story in the preceding book. ‘This is 
to some extent unavoidable in order not to spoil the effect 
of the dignified and impassioned speech of Caponsacchi, 
who also defended Pompilia. 

“Tertium Quid” presents another opinion on the 
case. ‘This time it is not one of the people, but a member 
of the Roman aristocracy who tells the story to a group of 
prelates and nobles and affects to pronounce upon it a 
critical judgment, not determined by prejudice, but the 
unimpassioned opinion of a man of education and refine- 
ment. This “qualified person” proceeds to show that, 
from the evidence, either may be in the right and that in 
all probability both are more or less to blame for the 
tragedy. In truth, this speaker, a selfish man of the world, 
is rather bewildered by the conflicting evidence and all his 
knowledge of the world can give him no better solution of 
the problem than this equivocal judgment, which is no 
judgment at all. 

“Tertium Quid” implies the converse of the theory, 
embodied in “ Half-Rome” and “ The Other Half-Rome,” 
namely that a judgment is made not so much on the basis 
of mere fact as of the personality of the judge. “ Tertium 
Quid” shows, not a man who has made a positive judg- 
ment dictated by his own peculiar sympathies, as do the 
two preceding books, but a man who is without the posi- 
tive elements of character necessary for the formation of 
such an opinion and therefore with no opinion at all. 

These characters, with the two lawyers appearing in 
the trial, are merely accessory to the great drama enacted 
by Guido, Pompilia, Caponsacchi and the Pope, who form 
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one of the strongest and most symmetrical character groups 
in English literature. Pompilia is the central figure of 
this group and the chief element of artistic unity in the 
poem. The gentle Pompilia was the greatest influence in 
the lives of these three men who are in many ways so radi- 
cally different. 

Guido’s marriage to her gives him, for the first time in 
his selfish, faithless life, something to live for, a tremendous 
passion, not of love but hate. This hatred for Pompilia, 
although mingled with the meanest avarice, is the only 
reality that he has ever recognized in his life. Heisa 
cynical, skeptical egoist in everything else, but he never 
doubts or tries to explain his hatred for the pure, noble 
woman who, by a bitter “irony of fate” is irrevocably 
bound to him. This hatred, however, was less a personal 
feeling than the embodiment of the whole attitude of his 
life toward everything greater, better and truer than his 
own faithless, soulless, godless world. 

To Caponsacchi Pompilia came as a great transforming 
love. Both Guido and Caponsacchi implicitly recognized 
Pompilia’s true nature but one saw, distrusted and hated, 
while the other saw, believed and loved. Caponsacchi’s 
love of Pompilia was so pure, ennobling and unchanging 
that it was almost the religious reverence paid toa Madonna 
of Raphael, a glorious ideal of womanhood and a prophecy 
of higher life. His first sight of the “lady young, tall, 
beautiful, strange and sad,” opens the eyes of the worldly 
young priest to “the gap ’twixt what is, what should be,” 
and “her beautiful, sad, strange smile” evermore haunts 
him, commanding and helping him to fill up that gap. He 
loves her, not as he sees men about him love, but purely 
and unselfishly, thinking of no return, but desirous only of 
helping and serving her, he asks only that she will accept 
service and help from him, not as the priest but the man. 
The greatest happiness that he hoped for was granted him 
when she called him “ not priest, but friend.” 
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To the Pope who has grown old in the love of good 
and the hatred of evil, holding firmly to his faith in God, 
although none feels more keenly than he the antithesis 
between ideal and attainment, Pompilia gives “ one good 
moment” and enables him to comfort himself with the 
thought that he can at least show “one pure white rose” 
as the fruit of his seven years’ labor in the papacy, though 
even it had sprung up rather in spite of him than by his 
aid. Never hesitating to strike his blow in the battle 
against evil, although sometimes inclined to discourage- 
ment as he reviewed the history of the long fight, the Pope 
is inspired with new hope by the story of Pompilia and 
once more strikes his blow in condemning Guido to death. 

Browning has treated Pompilia’s character less posi- 
tively than Guido’s and Caponsacchi’s. In the calm and 
peaceful picture that we have of Pompilia on her death- 
bed we see another side of the woman we already know so 
well from her effect on other characters. It is not the 
Pompilia who inspired Guido’s burning hate and Capon- 
sacchi’s noble love and who gave new courage to the old 
Pope, but Pompilia the mother on the eve of her death. 
Everything but the great happiness of her motherhood has 
passed from her mind and she recalls her earlier life unwil- 
lingly. Musing over the life that seems so strange to her 
she sees but two realities, that absorbing wonder and 
happiness, her son, and her love for Caponsacchi, the love 
she has never recognized as what the world calls love. 
Although this picture of Pompilia was generally criticised 
when first published it is the only one that could have 
been presented with artistic truth. We already know 
what she has been to Guido, Caponsacchi and the Pope, and 
this view of Pompilia, the woman so abounding in love, is 
necessary to explain the source of her power. 

Of all these characters Guido is in some respects the 
most powerful. In spite of the despicable elements that 
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enter into this character the effect of the whole is almost 
colossal. In view of the supreme difficulties to be over- 
come in the creation of such a character, it is the greatest 
artistic triumph of “The Ring and the Book” that the 
note of humanity in Guido is never lost. Nothing can be 
more pitiably human than those last words, “Abate—Car- 
dinal—Christ— Maria—God—/ompiiia, will you let them 
murder me?” uttered as he is being dragged to death. 
But great though Guido be as an artistic attainment, in 
Pompilia and Caponsacchi, Browning has created, not 
characters that compel our wonder but a noble man and a 
pure woman who win and hold our love. 
— Samuel Moore. 


A. D. 1608. 
’Morrow, grandam! Gi’ ve good-day. 
—Nay, I’ll not be sittin’ down— 
But hast thou heard Anne Hathaway 
And her goodman be back in town ? 


Anne ?—Nay, marry, thou know ’st she 
—That high-headed farmer’s quean. 

—Mind the weddin’-day? He-he! 
She nigh thirty—he nineteen ! 


Ay, she got un—more’s the pity. 
(Good my gossip, in your ear) 
Two black eyne in London city 
Be ripe for Anne’s sharp nails, I hear. 


But, Lord! A madcap rogue was Will 
As e’er cut japes, o’day or dark : 
’Mind all they fat bucks ‘a ’d kill, 
Poachin’ in ’Squire Lucy’s park ? 
'' Well, ’a ’s none the worse for all, 
Yq Now ’a’s got ’s own house and land, 
Corn in ’s crib and kine in ’s stall : 
—Ay, right well ’a ’s turned ’is hand. 
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—’ Acted plays and managed too— 
So, they say, ’a got ’is pelf; 

’Tis said (nay, I misdoubt ’tis true) 
Once ’a writ a play ’is-self! 


* * * * * * 


—Grandam, know’st who yonder be, 
Strollin’ hither down the walk? 

On my soul !—It can’t be he. 
—Wonder if ’a heerd us talk. 


See the cut o’ ’s beard and hair— 
Mass! How bald ’is fore’ead be. 
Eh-h! And now ’a’s leaning there 

O’er thy gate to talk to we! 


—Well, ’a ’s good at heart, I vow 
(Plague o’ this old shifty gown) 
Hist—’a ’s speakin’ !—sure enow, 
Wild Will’s back in Stratford town. 
— William Miller Gamble. 


LOVE THAT DIES. 





“It’s always the way,” he was saying, “a poor devil 
in college never stands any chance. He meets a girl like 
you and falls in love with her, and spends his money in 
giving her presents and his nights in thinking of her and 
his days in doing things for her, and you act nice to him 
and make him think things, and all the time you only 
think of him as a ‘nice boy,’ and really don’t give a rap 
for him and you receive his gifts and devotion as matters 
of course. ‘Then some rich old fool comes along, maybe he 
isn’t old, maybe he’s young, but even if he is, he’s all the 
bigger fool probably or he wouldn’t be so rich, but anyhow 
you marry him and leave me to amuse myself with cheer- 
ful reflections and with cursing my luck and myself and 
everything else, and to end by turning pessimist and cynic 
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and misogynist and going off to some place far away from 
everybody where, solitary and alone, I may spend the rest of 
my days brooding over my sorrow and dragging out a 
gloomy existence, a melancholy misanthrope. Oh, it’s a 
pleasant prospect, isn’t it? Doesn’t it make you happy to 
think that you’re the cause of it ?” 

She turned slowly toward him and ceasing for a 
moment to play with the sand, said, with that drawling 
emphasis which she knew so well how to affect, “ Don’t 
get excited, Jackie, it only makes you uncomfortable, 
You’ll get over this all right pretty soon and it might be 
wiser of you not to talk too much.” 

Jack groaned. ‘“ That’s just it,” he said, “ you talk as 
if it were nothing at all and could be got over as easily as 
mumps or toothache. Well, I suppose it is nothing to 
you. You chase out in society a lot and all that sort of 
thing and are used to having men around all the time, and 
having a kid like me in love with you must seem a small 
matter.” He looked dejectedly across the sailless ocean. 
“Tt’s like my heart,” he said, nodding at it, “a great, 
empty, restless expanse, filled with a hopeless longing, for- 
ever trying and forever failing to —” 

She laughed outright and a little wearily. ‘ Don’t 
be silly, Jack, you’re not nice when you’re silly, you 
know.” 

He had often talked so before and she knew well how 
best to stop it, but this afternoon her efforts had not their 
usual effect. He was quiet for a moment and even smiled 
a little with her at himself, but suddenly becoming serious 
again, he went on, “No, lady, I’m in earnest. There’s 
something I want to say to you and I am going to say it 
now. You know people say you are engaged, or as good 
as engaged, to that chap in New York with all the rocks 
—whether it’s to please your family and because he is so 
rich or because you love him, is none of my business and I 
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don’t know anyhow. But do you think it’s fair for you 
while he is abroad to come down here and make me fall in 
love with you and disturb my peace of mind, if you are 
really engaged to him ?” 

Womanlike she answered him, “ how do I know that 
you are in love with me, and why am I to blame if you 
are?” 

* Will you answer my question ?” 

“ What question ?” 

He looked at her earnestly, but the eagerness in his 
eyes gave place to disappointment as he met her look of 
calm inquiry. It was evident that she preferred not to 
discuss the question then. He rose impatiently, “ It's late,” 
he said, “ we’d better be going home.” 

That night they rowed together on the bay. She 
broke a long silence: ‘‘ Do you remember the other day you 
said that money was the only thing worth marrying for, 
especially in the case of a girl who had lived amid 
luxurious surroundings and had been accustomed to having 
whatever she wished for; that love in a cottage was all 
right perhaps, but that kisses couldn’t take the place of 
bread and most people wanted a little something else. 
And you said love was bound to die sooner or later and 
leave people miserable or unhappy and so it was better to 
marry someone whom you liked and respected, and with 
whom you could just go through life comfortably and be 
free from the jealousies and quarrels and all other unpleas- 
antnesses that lovers always indulged in; that two well bred 
people of average intelligence could always get along 
together and live peaceably at least, and after all no one had 
a right to expect more than that; and that you thought 
any girl would be very foolish to throw away the chance 
of marrying a rich man if there were nothing objectionable 
about him just because she liked someone else a little bet- 
ter ; that she would soon get over her fancy and be much 
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happier than she could have been as a poor man’s wife?” 
She paused and looked at him for the first time since she 
began, “ That was about what you said, I think ?” 

“Yes; it isn’t a very original idea.” 

“ Well, do you still think as you did then?” 

He questioned her a moment with his eyes. When 
he spoke it was only to say, “Go on.” 

“Yes,” she said, “there is more. I am going to put 
before you a case that I happen to know about. It’s about 
a girl, a girl who had lived all her life amid wealthy sur- 
roundings, who had been used to going out a good deal 
and all that sort of thing. I think I may say that she 
wasn’t a failure socially, indeed among the men, because 
she happened to have a pretty face, she might be said to 
have made more or less of a success, at any rate she 
received an offer from a man, a successful New York 
lawyer, who is one of the noblest men in the world. It 
happened that about this time she met a—a man whom 
she hadn’t seen for—since he was a boy, and she—that is 
she—well she got to like him pretty well. He was a very 
young man, still in—I mean he wasn’t in business yet— 
don’t interrupt me or I shan’t go on—and he didn’t have 
any very great prospects, indeed when he got out of college 
he would be entirely dependent upon his own ability for 
any success he hoped to make. Well, this boy—he was 
hardly more than a boy—fell in love with the girl I told 
you about, at least he said he did, and he told her he would 
be miserable without her and a whole lot of things like 
that and she was very unhappy about it, believe me, she 
was unhappy. I know she was, because she didn’t know 
what todo. Remember, though he was a very nice boy, 
he couldn’t support her at all in the style of living to which 
she was used at her father’s house, and remembering this, 
tell me, do you think she should have waited for him and 
taken her chances with him or married the other man who 
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was waiting for her? The first choice meant not only a 
sacrifice of all those little things which had formed so large 
a part of her life and been so necessary to her pleasure, but 
a deprivation of many of the actual comforts of life; by 
choosing the other, ease and luxury and pleasure would be 
hers as long as she lived. Would you blame her for 
making the second choice?” 

While speaking she had carefully avoided his eyes, 
looking down over the side of the boat where her hand 
hung idly in the water, while he had been earnestly study- 
ing her face endeavoring to read the real meaning under- 
neath her words. When she finished she turned toward 
him and sat still awaiting his reply. 

It came quick and hotly. 

“But what of him? What of the poor fellow who 
loved her better than the other man probably was capable 
of loving her, but who hadn’t chanced to be born heir to a 
fortune? Does he, do his feelings count for nothing in her 
consideration ?” 

She answered him quietly. “Do you remember you 
once said that any man of little or no means who fell in 
love with a rich girl was a fool and deserved to be turned 
down and to suffer for letting himself get so far beyond his 
control ?” 

He winced and straightened up, drawing back his 
shoulders. When he spoke it was as quietly as she herself 
had done. “You are right. That fellow was a fool and 
deserves all the suffering he may receive and his feelings 
deserve no consideration whatever. Thisshould be a good 
lesson to him and he ought to thank that girl for teaching 
it to him so well. Of course the only thing for her to do 
was to marry the other man. Only—I think,” and he 
spoke very slowly and low, almost as if talking to himself, 
“if she would have had him that boy would have worked 
his heart out for her, and if she really loved him, she 
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would only too gladly have made any sacrifice for his sake 
and would have been happy enough in his love. Shall we 
go in?” 

She assented silently. She told herself she was glad 
that he had taken it so well; it would be too bad if he had 
been unreasonable. She was sorry that it had to be done, 
but then there was really no way out of it. She did like 
him very much, but of course it was out of the question. 
She couldn’t do anything so foolish as to—but he would 
see that of course, he was a sensible boy. Poor chap, she 
hoped he wouldn’t feel so badly about it. Men had 
recovered from such things before. 

Just before they landed she said, “ I’m sorry, Jack, 
awfully sorry, but you will get over it all right pretty soon 
and forget all about it.” He thought he knew better but 
didn’t trust himself to speak and they went ashore in 
silence. When they separated she held out her hand, 
“Good-bye,” she said, ‘good-bye, my poor college boy.” 
He started to say something, but stopped himself and with 
a simple “good-bye” he left her. 


It was well on in the first term some three months 
later. A quiet little game was in progress up in one of 
the top floor rooms in Dod, where Jack and Billy Rhodes 
lived together. Presently the play was interrupted by the 
click of the letter slot and the afternoon mail tumbled in 
to the floor. Jack slid out of his chair and went into the 
hall and gathered it up. ‘All sorts of mail for us out here, 
Billy,” he said, reappearing a moment later with a handful 
of letters. ‘‘ Wait a minute till I look over these, you fel- 
lows, will you? There,” throwing a couple to his room- 
mate—“ home,” he said to himself, tossing it on the desk— 
“um, another bill,”—into the fire—‘tah, looks like a bid 
of some sort,” glancing at the last envelope and opening it. 
It was a wedding card. He looked at it for a moment 
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with a puzzled expression, then smiled and then frowned. 
“Confound it,” he remarked, half aloud, “that means a 
present I suppose.” ‘What you say?” someone asked. 
“Oh, nothing in particular,” Jack replied; “I was just 
reflecting on the evils of gambling and on the folly of try- 
ing to win out by a bluff on a worthless hand against a 
man who is flush with diamonds, which somebody I know 
tried todo once. But there is one good thing about it 
though and that is that you will know better than to try it 
a second time. Of course you boys don’t understand all 
this, but some day perhaps when you are older —” 

“Oh, shut up and get in the game,” came from the 
other side of the table. 

“All right,” acquiesced Jack, cheerfully, “though 
there’s no use in getting cross or peevish about it ; but go 
ahead, it’s your edge, Sammy.” 

—H. B. Patton. 


THE DREAM GOD. 


Over the darkened, dew-wet fields, 

Through the low thick mist that pales the gloom, 
On the path of the spray, that but half conceals 

The smooth wet cliffs where the death-crags loom ; 
O’er land, o’er sea, as the aeons roll, 

And the Unseen Hand holds the world for aye, 
With his feet e’er turned toward his distant goal 

The Dream God moves on his silent way. 


On through the thronging world he goes,— 
A great dim shadow of noiseless tread, 
While endlessly Life to its Source reflows 
As myriads pass to the countless dead ; 
But now and again, on his lonely way, 
He fixes his gaze on man and man 
And the message that thrills through the frame of clay, 
Brings each a dream at the Dream God’s hand. 
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The sculptor sits by his shapeless clay 

With his helpless hopes in the dust down-hurled, 
But the Dream God turns as he wends his way, 

And he dreams of a work that shall move the world ; 
And the statesman, gray from his hard-waged strife, 

Is moulding his plans with a will of steel, 
For the Dream God’s shadow has crossed his life, 

And he dreams of a deed that all Time shall feel. 


So here and there, in the world’s dark pit, 
Where Shame and Envy and Dullness lie, 
We see the robe of the Dream God flit 
And we steal a glimpse of a brighter sky ; 
For we dream a dream that is purely sweet : 
Of Hope and Life from its earth-chains shorn, 
As the Dream God turns, on his way to meet 
The countless myriads yet unborn. 
—Stephen F. Whitman, 


THE BEGINNING OF AN ACQUAINTANCE. 





Edgewood is a fashionable suburb and its railway 
station is very new and very neat and has many gables and 
dormer windows and other effects which are supposed to 
give it quaintness. Back of the station is a velvet-like 
lawn with gravel walks freshly raked every day and flower 
beds geometrically arranged. Indeed everything connected 
with the station is so excessively correct and flawless and 
self-consciously pretty as to be quite offensive. At least 
John Harmon Patterson thought so after he had got off the 
train and found that his classmate, Gilbert White, was not 
there to meet him. He had been invited to be the guest 
of White over Sunday and incidentally to attend a dance 
on Saturday evening. 

Gilbert White is one of those persons who treat all 
other mortals as ‘if they were children. He had talked to 
Patterson in a fatherly way, telling him that he was getting 
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boorish and awkward in manner while at college, because 
he held himself so aloof from woman's refining influence 
which has the effect of green ivy on the gaunt cliffs of 
masculine nature, and so forth and so forth. At last 
Patterson had consented to purchase a ticket for New York 
on the following Saturday, as the first step in submitting 
himself to the refining influence. White left Princeton on 
Friday, but before his departure he gave explicit written 
directions as to what train Patterson should take, how he 
should get to Christopher Street Ferry, what kind of ticket 
he should ask for there, what suburban train he should 
take, etc., etc. The document ended with, “ Your train 
will reach Edgewood at 4.13. I'll be there to meet you.” 

But he wasn’t. 

However, Patterson realized that the failure of a friend 
to be on hand was not exactly a terrible or unprecedented 
calamity. He said to himself, “I'll show Gilbert that he 
is not indispensable.” He walked over to the carriage 
stand where one solitary cab was waiting. In small towns 
the neatness of public conveyances is inversely proportional 
to the neatness of private turnouts. Patterson formulated 
this law as his eyes turned from the smart dog-carts and 
phaetons disappearing up the road to the disreputable 
cab in front of him. However, you can’t choose between 
one, and Patterson entered into negotiations with the 
driver. . 

“Do you know where Mr. Gilbert White lives?” he 
asked. 

“ His father’s the judge, isn’t he?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t even know what his father’s 
initials are. All I know is that the man I want to find is 
named Gilbert White and lives in Edgewood.” 

“All right. I know where he lives. A long ways 
from here.” 

“Oh, you needn’t say that. I won’t try to walk it,” 
And Patterson entered the cab. 
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A few minutes later he was being driven slowly along 
well kept streets, past houses representing every style of 
architecture and every variety of building material. 
Finally when nearly at the edge of town the cab stopped 
at a substantial looking house, and the driver said, “ This 
is the place.” 

Patterson descended, paid the man and marched up 
towards the house, suit-case in hand. 

He rang the bell, and in response there came a neat, 
but rather stupid-looking maid. 

“Ts Mr. Gilbert White in?” Patterson asked. 

“No, sir. He has gone driving with the governess.” 

“With whom ?” asked Patterson in surprise. 

“ With the governess ?” 

“Did he leave word that a friend was expected?” 

“ Not that I know of, sir.” 

“ Well, a friend is expected, and has come. I think I 
will go inside and wait, if you please.” 

He put down his suit-case in the hall and was shown 
into the reception room. 

“* Miss Hattie is at home, would you like to see her?” 
asked the maid. 

Patterson was somewhat taken aback by the question. 
“You might let her know that I am here,” he answered, 
presenting a card. 

As the maid departed Patterson took out his handker- 
chief and wiped his brow. He had several things to think 
about. In the first place, who in the world was Miss 
Hattie? She could not be a sister for he had always 
understood that Gilbert White had no sister. She was 
probably some elderly maiden aunt, or something of the 
kind. At any rate, she was a member of the family and 
would certainly know of his expected arrival. 

No doubt she would come down and explain why 
Gilbert had failed to be at the station. This involved 
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another and more puzzling query. Who was this governess 
with whom Gilbert goes out driving and of whom he 
remains silent during three years of college intimacy ? 

Before he had time to meditate further, Patterson 
heard a woman’s skirts rustling down the stairs. “Now 
for Miss Hattie,” he said to himself. And then into the 
room with his card in her hand there walked a tall, hand- 
some girl of about his own age. Patterson noticed that 
she had on a green silk waist. Also that at sight of him 
she became a trifle embarrassed. 

“Mr.—Patterson, I believe?” she asked, glancing 
down at the card. Which isa polite way of saying, “ Who 
the devil are you?” 

“ She doesn’t know who I am!” groaned Patterson to 
himself, adding an imprecation on his beloved classmate. 

The words, agonized embarrassment, hint gently as to 
his state of mind. 

“ Yes,—ah—Patterson. That is the name by which 
I am sometimes known,” he said, feeling as big a fool as he 
looked. 

“ You wished to see my brother Gilbert, did you ?” 

“ Your drother Gilbert?” The girl looked surprised. 
Patterson hastened to add, “that is—that is—I sincerely 
beg your pardon. Yes, I wished to see Gilbert. You see 
he was good enough to invite me down to Edgewood, but 
bad enough not to meet me at the station.” 

“T see,” said the girl, looking as if she didn’t see at 
all. “Gilbert will be back soon. Pray be seated, and 
wait for him.” With that the green silk waist walked out 
of the room, somewhat stiffly as it seemed to Patterson. 

“T don’t blame her in the least,” he said to himself. 
“Most likely she thinks I’m a burglar, or crazy.” He 
wiped his brow again and suffered poignantly for several 
minutes. He thought of jumping out of the window and 
running, but he didn’t like the idea of losing his suit-case 
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which contained his evening clothes. He knew he couldn't 
run fast enough if he carried it. Men would catch him 
and search him for spoons. 

While thus deliberating he heard the sound of carriage 
wheels on the gravel outside. The carriage evidently 
stopped at a side entrance. A door opened somewhere, 
and he recognized the voice of her with the silk waist. 

“Gilbert, dear,” she said, “‘ there is a friend of yours in 
the parlor.” 

A shrill childish voice cried back, “ Who is it? 
Dickie Thomas?” 

Patterson jumped to his feet, ‘Good heavens,” he 
thought, “somebody zs crazy.” 

A minute later a little yellow-haired boy about seven 
years old walked timidly into the room. Behind him was 
the girl in the silk waist. ‘This is Gilbert,” she said. 

Patterson stared at the child and then at the young 
wolan. 

Finally he spoke, very solemnly. ‘ There has been a 
colossal mistake somewhere, and I beg a million pardons. 
Iam a student at Princeton. I thought I was invited to 
Edgewood by my classmate, Gilbert White, but—” 

Then there came into the girl’s face a look of intelli- 
gence. Also of restrained amusement. “Oh, certainly, 
certainly,” she said. ‘ How stupid, how very, very stupid 
of me not to understand before. I see by the pin that you 
belong to the same club Mr. White does, too. You see his 
name is Gilbert Whzte, and my brother is Gilbert Dwzghi, 
so of course the mistake was a natural one. Mr. White 
lives around on Somerset Place. The carriage is right 
outside ; we’ll have James drive you over.” 

The little boy laughed, Patterson laughed and Miss 
Dwight laughed, and for the first time in what seemed to 
him hours, Patterson felt like a normal human being. 
Miss Dwight was so evidently sincere in her desire to make 
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him feel at ease, and he was so deeply grateful to her for 
it, that by the time he had made his last apology and had 
said goodbye, Patterson felt as if he knew her very well 
indeed, considering the circumstance that he had never 
been introduced. 

And that evening at the dance he was thankful for 
the fact that there was one girl in the room with whom 
Gilbert White went no further than, “ Allow me to 
present —.” For at that point she extended her hand and 
said cordially, “Oh, Mr. Patterson and I are old friends.” 

—Meade T. Williams. 


CONTENTMENT. 





This life is sweet though we have lost the rose, 
And what care we, that into darkness goes 
The littie span that’s left to you and me ? 


Not all the beauty vanished with the spring 
For new joys rise while other charms take wing. 
The day was bright? Lo, stars light up the sea, 
—F. J. H. Sutton. 


























The Hazing Resolutiou. 


THE HAZING RESOLUTION. 


A REPLY. 





Whatever may have been the reason for the unani- 
mous vote expressed by the undergraduates on September 
28th, 1894, each man who voted must answer for himself. 
If insincerity was evidenced in such unanimous expression, 
each man who was a member of that body does nothing 
more in making accusations of insincerity than to convict 
himself of the charge. Certain facts exist in connection 
with the later workings of the law, which must lead us to 
believe that the undergraduates of that date were, as a rule, 
single-sided in their good intentions, and that the action 
was intended to place in operation a reform in the matter 
of hazing. The action was not necessarily forced upon us. 
The question was taken up as a university policy and was 
to a great extent spontaneous. Referring to the same 
authority quoted in a recent article,—the retrospect of the 
’97 Bric-a-Brac,—it is found that on “ September 16th, 1894, 
the upper classmen dissuaded the two lower classes from 
indulging in the annual rush.” Again, three years have 
gone by since that action was taken. Three of the classes 
which voted in that meeting have become alumni. During 
that time the law has been in operation. Under it a dozen 
or more members of various classes have been tried, (some 
of them by their fellow students) and convicted and have 
suffered for their guilt, yet no adverse word has been received 
from the alumni, ever solicitous of the welfare of their 
alma mater. No adverse official action has been taken by 
any undergraduate. No communication on the subject 
has been submitted to the ever open columns of the 
university publications and to-day the action taken in 1894 
is as binding as it was on the date of its birth. 

During the past year men highly esteemed by their 
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fellows and influential in their classes, placed before the 
undergraduate committee complaints expressed in no 
uncertain tones of indignation, and the sincerity of their 
action is not to be questioned. Among the number were 
four men from the class of ’97 who afterward received the 
open expression of the high esteem in which they were 
held by being chosen to posts of honor in the senior class 
elections. It will not do then, with “no special or thor- 
ough investigation,” “no canvass,” “no solemn questions,” 
to say that student sentiment is not opposed to hazing. 

That the action had long been a cherished hope of the 
faculty does not alter the case. The faculty had also long 
cherished the hope of a reform in our examination system 
before the spontaneons action of 1893 established the 
honor system. 

It is a most peculiar logic which advances the theory 
that since a law is violated, the law is worthless. Men 
still cheat (occasionally) in examinations. What of the 
honor system? Are we to vote on that again? Was that 
also insincere? Probably very few laws ever did exist 
which were not transgressed. A very finely disciplined, 
and a most influential body of men would that be who 
could make laws, never to be violated by themselves or 
their successors. Absolute guarantee is not within the 
province of legislation, hence perfect reform can never be 
realized. All that legislation can do is to express the will 
of the majority and fix the penalty, or leave it to the 
discretion of proper authority, for the violation of that 
expression. 

All cases of hazing since the abolishment have not, 
perhaps, been investigated, nor have all the violators of 
the law been punished. Some, however, have, and right 
here is the test of a few fancy theories and pet phases 
recently advanced in this connection. The facts here given 
are taken from the records of the undergraduate committee 
which are preserved from year to year. 
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In the fall of 1896 charges of hazing were brought 
against several men. The formal trial was held. Each of 
the five men suspended at that time, when asked the plain 
question, “did you do any hazing,” answered “ yes.” The 
committee was, of course, unanimous in its opinion as to 
guilt and differed only as to the penalty. The men were 
suspended for the time finally agreed upon. Within three 
weeks after this, charges were brought against members of 
the same class for participation in a later case. The same 
question received the same answer and two more men 
suffered for the violation of a Princeton undergraduate law. 

Now, whatever may have been the views of the first 
five as to the sincerity of the law, there can certainly be no 
doubt as to the last two. If any doubt existed as to the 
sincerity of the authority for action, there must certainly 
have been doubt as to the action itself. Why did not 
these men appeal to a mass meeting and there hear their 
own testimony read and acted upon. It was their privilege 
and in case of serious doubt, their duty. 

As to the working definition of the word “ hazing,” 
there can be none, and Princeton precedent demands none. 
What is our working definition of the word “ cheating ?” 
You may say “to give or receive assistance,” but does this 
not technically exclude the borrowing of a pencil? 

Princeton men have never asked for such a formula- 
tion. It is contrary to the very essence of the little world 
in which we move. We have no class constitution. We 
need none. If a written definition were to prohibit bodily 
force, the taking off of hats might become a serious matter. 
No doubt whatever, was evidenced by the men already 
referred to, as to the meaning of the term, yet no freshman 
had suffered a dipin the canal. We very much doubt also, 
whether the exact form of hazing resorted to in many cases 
would ever find its way into a working definition, and to be 
a working definition all cases must be covered. 
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There is a torch to dispel the gloom of ignorance in 
this matter. It is nothing more than common sense. It 
has only to choose between the university on the one side, 
her good name and best interests, and the stain which may 
come from the indulgence in a crude, barbarian practice, 
on the other. 

There is no escape. None should be sought. We 
undergraduates are responsible for our ups and downs. 
But one course is open. To vote again would be to 
acknowledge that we are not to be taken seriously. To 
rescind the action would be to make of our sentiment, 
mockery and sham. 

Class relations have not suffered. ‘The games are still 
played. The cane spree has been restored to its traditional 
time and place. The freshman still takes off his hat, 
shares generously the walk, and runs the snow ball gaunt- 
let. A small strand may have been removed from the 
“great rope,” but not until it was of detriment to the body 
attached at the movable end. We are proud of our tradi- 
tions, and justly so, but a wise mariner on the ship in 
action knows that to have a presentable log book he must 
watch the compass. 

—Milton Floyd Loofbourrow. 


THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 





“Yes, sair, he is a man of iron, is M’sieur the Lieu- 
tenant,” said the little drummer of the Louisiana Zouaves, 
“and I believe the saying of the company is true, ‘that he 
would walk right into the mouth of Hell if only M’sieur, 
the captain, ordered it.’” 

I looked at the person to whom he referred. A splen- 
did speciman of the physical man, tall, broad shouldered, 
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he appeared like a species of warlike automata, for his 
motions had the precision of clockwork and the expression 
of his face never varied from the “eyes right” of the 
regulation. 

“’Tonnere, you should have seen him at Mannassas,” 
continued the little drummer, “always with the step ‘ reg- 
ulair’ like the maitre of the drum corps on parade. And 
his composaire, it was trés grand, never is he without the 
sangfroid ; yet M’sieur knows that under fire one’s nerves 
become affected most often, sometimes it is the desire for 
gloire one would rush forward and anihilate them ; then 
again it is the mal that you call homesick, one wishes for 
solitude or a change of scene.” 

So the little drummer rattled on in his “gumbo” 
French. And I silently watched the stirring scenes of a 
morning in camp. 

Line upon line of white canvas stretched away, a 
veritable city of tents, contrasting sharply the gold sashes 
and red pantaloons of the Zouaves. Regularity and order 
everywhere prevailed, and I could not but remark how all 
individuality is merged into the vast machinery of war, and 
man, the highest creation of nature, becomes as much a 
tool in the hands of his officer as the sword that hangs at 
his belt. 

At length there came a movement down the cen- 
tral street of the camp and the steady hum that had 
previously filled the air gave way to the regular tramp of 
an armed squad advancing in a hollow square. 

“Ah, M’sieur,” said the drummer in a whisper, “ it is 
the spy that was captured last night, he has been sentenced 
to death by M’sieurs, the court marshal, and see, it is the 
Lieutenant Durand of whom we were speaking in com- 
mand of the firing partair.” 

On they marched, their prisoner in the center, and as 
they passed by us I started for I caught a glimpse of 
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Lieutenant Durand’s face, and the change since I had seen 
him before was inexpressible. It looked pale and haggard. 

A few paces away the detachment halted and the 
prisoner was left facing the camp, with his back against a 
high bank. I now for the first time had an opportunity 
to observe him. His eyes were covered with a bandage 
that obscured the upper part of the face; but there was not 
a tremor about the finely chiseled mouth and there was an 
air of disdain in the poise of the head. 

The Lieutenant drew off his men some twenty paces ; 
he looked like a man in a night-mare, but his motions still 
retained that mechanical regularity which reminded me of 
the automaton. 

“ Make ready!” came the order. “Takeaim!” And 
I believe that in that brief moment, the soldierly beauty 
and dauntless bearing of the young spy touched the hearts 
of even that battle-tried file, for when the word “fire” came 
and the smoke had cleared away, he stood unscratched. 

I watched the lieutenant breathlessly, well knowing 
the law, that when the men miss, the execution devolves 
upon the commanding officer. 

Durand stepped forward ten paces, slowly he raised 
the revolver, when suddenly his arm faltered and dropped 
to his side. Following his gaze, I saw that a bullet from 
one of the men in grazing the prisoner had broken the 
chain attached to a small gold locket, which after falling 
had rolled and now lay open at the feet of the lieutenant. 
It held an ivory miniature of a handsome matron, probably 
the mother of the soldier spy, and the sides of the case 
were worn smooth, as though it had seen many a day’s 
hard campaigning at his side. 

With a visible effort Durand pulled himself together ; 
his face was livid, but once more the man of iron asserted 
himself, and raising his revolver, he fired. 

Before the sound of the shot had died away the lieu- 
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tenant was leaning over the prostrate form, then turning, 
he ordered in clear, sharp tones, ‘Corporal Johnson take 
command, and report the execution. To the rear, march!” 

Once again he stooped. He undid the bandage and 
tenderly kissed the dead boy’s face. Then quickly turning 
the muzzle of the revolver on his own heart, he fired. 

I sprang forward but it was too late. There they lay 
locked in each others arms. Once, twice the lips of the 
lieutenant move, and bending nearer, I caught his last 
broken gasp, “O God! My brother!” 

* * * * * * * 

“ M’sieur,” said the little drummer, “ there was a say- 
ing in the company that the premier lieutenant would have 
walked into the mouth of Hell, had M’sieur, the captain, 
ordered it.” 

—WM. Nisbet Latta. 





SOME LITERARY SMOKERS. 





“Sublime tobacco, which from East to West, 
Cheers the tar's labor or the Turkman’s rest.” 
— Byron. 

From the days of Raleigh to the present time, litera- 
ture abounds in allusions to tobacco. Many ascribe the 
firm hold which the pipe and cigar have on civilization to 
the fact that they early “ got into literature,” and cite pas- 
sages from favorite authors in which the fragrance of the 
“divine” weed insinuates itself most agreeably into the 
readers senses. Certain it is that tobacco “ got into litera- 
ture” as soon as it was received into any nation having a 
written language, but that it could have received much 
additional charm from the allusions made to it by early 
writers is impossible. 
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The broadsides, pamphlets and chap-books of the 
sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries are 
almost unanimous in their denunciation of the fragrant 
weed. Singular to say, Shakespeare does not mention it, 
but this only shows that he was, without doubt, a smoker 
and avoided all reference to it out of deference to King 
James the I, who wrote the famous “Counterblast.” This 
was followed by the silver-tongued Josh. Sylvester, who 
hoped to aid the royal cause by his witty poem, “‘ Tobacco 
Battered and Pipes Shattered’ (about their ears that idly 
idolize so base and barbarous a weed ; or at leastwise, over- 
love so loathsome a vanity) by a volley of shot thundered 
from Mt. Helicon.” If the smoothness of the verses 
equalled the euphony of the title, this must have proved a 
moving appeal. Women have scolded, satirists satirized, 
and kings have punished for it, but still the weed in its 
various shapes and different names, reigns supreme among 
narcotics in every region of the globe. Not only has it 
survived all attacks, but it has raised up a host of defenders 
as well as opponents and it will be interesting to those who 
ascribe moral degeneracy to smokers to observe that some 
of the greatest names in literature and science have been 
advocates and votaries of the art. Milton, Addison, Field- 
ing, Hobbes and Newton were all smokers, and the great 
philosopher was doubtless enjoying a quiet afternoon pipe 
under a tree in his orchard when the historic apple fell. 
Whether this be true or not, we do know that he was 
accustomed to go daily and smoke his pipe in the society 
of a certain young lady who thence considered herself the 
object of his attentions. Day by day she waited patiently 
for some declaration, but in vain. He sat contemplating 
her in silence through the delicious mists of his own com- 
pelling. One day, however, after sitting some time appar- 
ently in deep thought, he moved his chair toward her. The 
moment had at length arrived. He reached her side and 
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took her delicate hand in his. Selecting the fairy index, 
with it he firmly pressed the tobacco in his pipe bowl and 
then—resumed his original position. 

In early literature, genius was occupied almost wholly 
with philosophy and higher drama and all romances were 
filled with imaginative adventure in which fabulous 
monsters, rather than living men, played an important 
part. It was left to the calm of later years to develop a 
taste that should be less artificial by discovering the pathos 
and poetry of common life. 

During the past three centuries the use of tobacco has 
become world wide and it has held under a mild sway, the 
greatest minds of the age. Great judges smoke, arch- 
bishops smoke, statesmen smoke and poets smoke, and the 
influence of its magic spell has been left to us in many a 
verse and song. 

Tennyson held the highest place in the hearts of a 
whole world, the poet aristeia of Great Britain. Would 
this high estimate be lowered if the world knew that their 
favorite was an inveterate smoker? The brightness and 
vigor of life were doubtless conserved for him by the con- 
stant companionship of his favorite pipe, a simple work- 
man’s clay with the knob carefully removed. We may call 
it folly or artistic sensibility, but the knob spoiled for him 
the exquisite curve of beauty, the simplicity of which was 
to his poetic mind, its greatest charm. We cannot but 
think that the poet in his study, pipe in hand, saw the 
enchanted “Land of Streams” through the blue haze of 


‘a fragrant tobacco, the use of which he symbolized in the 


lines : 


‘* Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far, far away, did seem to mourn and rave 
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On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 
His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 
And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make.” 

Thackeray was a famous smoker. Throughout his 
novels he shows that broad appreciation of life that can 
only come from a generous contact with fellow men. 
Pendennis, in the idle repose of the club window, is simply 
a picture of the author himself, who was wont to sit down 
quietly to an after-dinner cigar at the Café de Foy and 
watch the rising of the moon over the dingy tiles of the 
Rue Louis de Grand. It was during these quiet hours of 
reflection and in the animated conversations with his friend, 
John Leech, that his great human studies had their birth. 

Lord Byron in Canto II of Zhe /sland, apostrophizes 
“sublime tobacco,” and shows no mild appreciation of the 
“herald from the aromatic South.” 

** Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Though not less loved, in Wapping on the Strand ; 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich and ripe ; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazzlingly when daring in full dress ; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties,—give me a cigar!”’ 

There is a world of suggestion in the simple confession 
of Thomas Hood, the patient, hopeful, undiscouraged poet 
of democracy : 

‘*Some sigh for this and that, 
My wishes don’t go far ; 
The world may wag at will, 
So I have my cigar.” 

Always suffering, in debt and anxious for those 
dependent upon him, Hood was, nevertheless, cheerful 
and manfully independent, and it is not surprising that 
Charles Lamb should find in this fun-loving, whimsical 
new comer into literature, a mental kinship which after- 
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ward ripened into a lasting friendship. Night after night 
in the smoky little room of the “ Salutation and the Cat,” 
Hood, Coleridge and Lamb were wont to linger late, lov- 
ingly discussing poetry, art, metaphysics and theology. 
Lamb, whose charming personality is inwrought and inter- 
twined in the very fibre of his essays and letters, we have 
come to regard more as a personal friend than as a distant 
author. He wrote from an open heart and there is some- 
thing almost pathetic in his sincerity, when in later life 
he was obliged to write his “ Farewell to Tobacco.” 


‘*For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die, 
And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 
But as she once hath been 
A king’s consort is a queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state. 
Though a widow or divorced, 
So I, from thy converse forced, 
The old name and style retain 
A right Katharine of Spain ; 
And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys, 
Where, though I by sour physician 
Am debarred the full fruition 
Of thy favors, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odors, that give life 
Like glances from a neighbor's wife, 
And still live in the by-places 
And the suburbs of thy graces, 
And in thy borders take delight, 
An unconquered Canaanite.” 


No modern writer has contributed more or better 
verse to the literature of smoking than James Russell 
Lowell. In his lines to “C. F. Bradford” on the gift of a 
meerschaum pipe, his muse makes sincere acknowledgment 
to the stimulating effect of what he terms “a very venus of 


a pipe.” 
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““When curls the smoke in eddies soft, 
And hangs a shifting dream aloft, 
That gives and takes, though chance-designed, 
The impress of the dreamer’s mind, 
I’ll think,—So let the vapors bred 
By passion in the heart or head, 
Pass off and upward into space, 
Waving farewells of tenderest grace, 
Remembered in some happier time, 
To blend their beauty with my rhyme.”’ 

In a recent volume of Lowell’s letters we find an 
“Ode of Thanks for Certain Cigars,” which is dedicated to 
Charles Eliot Norton and which is permeated with that 
quaint humor which is characteristic of the “ Bigelow 
Papers.” It begins: 

** Luck, my dear Norton, still makes shifts, 
To mix a mortal with her gifts, 
Which he may find who duly sifts. 


Sweets to the sweet,—behold the clue! 
Why not, then, new things to the gnu, 
And trews to Highland clansmen true ? 


’T was thus your kindly thought decreed 
These weeds to one who is indeed, 
And feels himself, a very weed.” 

The uncrowned laureate of English speaking people, 
has, with characteristic frankness, idealized his “dusky 
beauties” in a charming ballad, “The Betrothed.” We 
are not surprised that Kipling, who had the adventure 
quest in his blood and who loved to exchange, at short 
notice, the quiet New England Hills for the London club 
or the Indian bungalow, should have chosen the balm of a 
“mild Manilla” to the uncertain “ wifely smile.’ *To the 
somewhat embarrassing “ you must choose between me and 
your cigar,” Kipling took a most philosophic view. 

“Open the old cigar box, get me a Cuba stout, 
For things are running crossways and Maggie and I are out. 


We quarreled about Havanas—we fought o’er a good cheroot, 
And I know she is exacting, and she says I am a brute. 
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Open the old cigar box—let me consider a space ; 
In the soft blue veil of the vapor, musing on Maggie’s face.” 


And finally concludes : 

“‘A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear the yoke; 

And a woman is only a woman, but a good cigar is a smoke. 

Light me another Cuba: I hold to my first-sworn vows, 

If Maggie will have no rival, I'll have no Maggie for spouse !” 

Riley’s vision of “An Old Sweetheart of Mine” was 
seen in the same dreamy clouds of smoke which Lowell 
describes in his “ Winter Evening Hymn to My Fire.” 

‘*Nicotia, dearer to the Muse 
Than all the grapes bewildering juice, 
We worship, unforbid of thee ; 
And as her incense floats and curls 
In airy spires and wayward whirls, 
Or poises on its tremulous stalk 
A flower of frailest reverie, 
So winds and loiters idly free, 
The current of unguided talk, 
Now laughter rippled, and now caught 
In smooth, dark pools of deeper thought. 
Meanwhile thou mellowest every word, 
A sweetly unobtrusive third.” 

What magic spell endows tobacco smoking with such a 
peculiar and unique fascination we will not attempt to say. 
Its general use by all classes and conditions of men has, 
however, shown one thing. Where the imaginative facul- 
ties predominate, their activity has been exalted ; where 
the reasoning powers are predominant, they have gained 
greater concentration. Witness then the great generals, 
Napoleon, Bliicher and Grant, all of whom were famous 
smokers. The habit of smoking Grant acquired at West 
Point, partly, as he tells us, because it was forbidden there. 
Towards the close of his life he said: “ Looking back at 
the comfort and refreshment which a cigar has given me 
through a pretty mixed career, mostly of hard knocks, I am 
free to say, that, even if I knew tobacco was shortening my 
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life, it would take more than my personal desire to live, to 
induce me to throw away my good friend here forever.” 

The essence of the poetry of smoking is summed up 
in Aldrich’s “Latakia.” The charming picture he there 
presents and the enticing sentiment which permeates the 
two short stanzas, are enough to make any old smoker feel 
for his pipe, draw up his sofa before the fire, and 


‘*_. lounge and blow white rings of smoke 
And watch them rise and float away.” 


—Lester P. Bryant. 

















Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE NEWSPAPER AND INTER-COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS. 





The influence of the modern daily newspaper in deter- 
mining what man or what party shall be given the support 
of its readers at the polls, is decreasing in power every 
year. Men are wise enough to resent the partisan spirit 
which makes it utterly impossible to find a fair-minded 
statement, either as to the issues at stake, or as to the con- 
duct of the campaign in any given election. Hence we 
find Mr. Harrison elected mayor of Chicago despite the 
fact that practically all the newspapers of that city were 
opposed to his election; and more recently we see Mr. Low 
overywhelmingly defeated in New York, although nearly 
all the New York dailies, with one important exception, 
devoted column on column of matter to his sup- 
port. Occasionally, as in the last national campaign, 
when a question of especial seriousness arises, the better 
class of papers throw aside the degrading methods of 
ordinary usage, and fight with direct statement, and clear 
cut reasoning, based on the truth of existing conditions. 
The result of ‘such a change is evident. But even 
then their influence is weakened enormously by the 
knowledge common to their readers, of their partisanship 
and unfairness in the discussion of past municipal and 
national questions. 

This partisan spirit is shown in every conceivable 
way, and on all manner of questions, being by no means 
confined to elections. In these other lines its influence 
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is equally unfortunate. It touches university interests 
most closely in reference to athletics. The prominence 
given to intercollegiate athletic contests in the press 
of today is in itself a questionable benefit to univer- 
sity life; as an advertisement to the winning college 
its power is apt to be considerably overrated, and unless it 
be in a tendency toward the purifying of athletics by stim- 
ulating the sentiment against paid teams, etc., it is difficult 
to find any other sentiment in its favor. But whatever 
one’s opinion on this subject may be, there can be but one 
feeling as to the partisanship which many of our largest 
papers exhibit in dealing with university questions. That 
there is such partisanship is complained of on all sides. It 
is practically impossible for either Yale or Princeton to 
receive fair treatment at the hands of the Philadelphia 
press. This fact is frankly admitted by Pennsylvania 
men, who are sportsmanlike enough to deplore it as 
much as we do, and yet it has done more than any other 
one thing to keep alive the childish animosity between 
these two universities. While Philadelphia papers continue 
to fan the ill-feeling between Pennsylvania and Princeton, 
there can be not the slightest hope of any amicable 
adjustment of the difficulties between these universities. 
The abortive efforts of the Philadelphia Enquirer and the 
North American toward reconciliation, only make mat- 
ters worse. Neither Princeton nor Pennsylvania proposes 
to submit their disputes to the self-advertising schemes of 
any such papers, and the sooner this is realized the better. 
College sentiment cannot be forced. It is always a gradual 
growth. If the Philadelphia papers wish to see a recon- 
ciliation between Princeton and Pennsylvania the thing for 
them to do is two-fold: First—to keep hands off and 
refrain from interested or disinterested efforts to force a 
settlement ; and, secondly, to exercise a little closer super- 
vision over their accounts of football matters relating to 
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these two universities. The present year has brought 
about a notable improvement in the athletic columns of 
several papers. A fair-minded and sportsmanlike spirit has 
driven to the wall the old method of lies and recrimina- 
tions. For this we are of course duly thankful. But we 
would join Zhe Pennsylvanian in exhorting our newspaper 
friends not to stop reform in this direction until conditions 
are far more satisfactory than they are at present. 
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GOSSIP. 





** We'll all unite to shout and sing, 
Long life to Old Nassau!" 


Ray—Ray—Ray— 
Tiger— 
Siss—Boom—Ah— 
Prince—ton. 


After the Harvard-Princeton baseball game in New Haven last June 
the Gossip was dining at Heublein’s with a Harvard friend. During the 
conversation, he of the crimson said, ‘‘What won the game for you 
people was ‘Old Nassau’ and that calm, deliberate cheer of yours, 
alumni cheer, I believe you call it. It wasn’t that you made so much 
noise ; that isn’t what made our hearts drop. But it was the air of abso- 
lute confidence that you seemed to show. Whenever you gave the jerky 
triple, I would say to myself, ‘Princeton ’ll work hard; but so will 
Harvard.’”’ Then we would cheer. You people in the other end of the 
grandstand would answer by singing ‘Old Nassau,’ and follow it up with 
that all-confident cheer,—and then, I swear it would seem to me that 
the angel Gabriel must have come down and told you not to worry, that 
you were booked to win.”’ 

No doubt the Princeton team had something to do with the victory. 
But one can’t blame the Harvard man for saying what he did. For 
certainly there never was a more enthusiastic and determined set of 
rooters than those who cheered for Princeton on the Yale field, June 1, 
1896. And many realized then as never before what wonderfully effec- 
tive slogans ‘‘Old Nassau ”’ and the venerable alumni cheer can become. 
The Lit. does not wish to trespass upon the sacred and well trodden 
ground of Princetonian editorials, but it is to be hoped that on November 
20, in our love for the up-to-date horse songs, we will not forget that 
** Old Nassau ”’ has been sung for nearly forty years and will be sung for 
a thousand more. And further, it is to be hoped that occasionally, 
especially after we get a lead, the impetuous locomotive may be side- 
tracked in favor of the dear, old-fashioned alumni cheer, which, when 
well rendered, has the power of thrilling even the toe-nails of a mummy. 

The Gossip will never forget the first time he heard the alumni 
cheer. It was in the impressionable period of prepdom. He was here 
to attend a Yale-Princeton baseball game and incidentally to begin 
his acquaintance with the campus. He was in front of Old North, 
hearing for the first time the memories of the Continental Congress, the 
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tales of the battle of Princeton, the legend of the Dean’s sycamores. A 
crowd of ’88 men were coming up from Nassau street. When in front of 
the college offices they gave the alumni cheer, slow, deep, regular. 
Every tone, every vibration of the air seemed to express their ocean-deep 
contempt for any poor, luckless, misguided mortal who might possibly 
think that some other college in the world could be put in the same 
class with Princeton. 

But, of course, it doesn’t really make much difference what cheer is 
given, for Princeton is always Princeton. Short, triple, long, locomotive, 
alumni, '94, and the new born, ’98, they are all good. And in one little 
week we will be shouting our lungs out with them. And it won’t be on 
Manhattan Field. No doubt it is a good thing that the Yale gameS 
hereafter will be played in college grounds. Nevertheless, we won’t 
soon forget those games in New York. To one who doesn’t live there, 
New York is always an interesting place, but on those special occasions 
it was an interesting place, raised tothe mth power. All the shop windows 
decorated, bushels of chrysanthemums and violets for sale, the nervous 
little ‘“‘L”’ engines buzzing with excitement, the policemen trying to 
look dignified, but as concerned as anybody; the little muckers yelling, 
‘*Hey dere, Princetons! Hurrah for Yale!”’; the handshaking, betting 
crowd in the hotels, the unexpected bumping up against a well-groomed 
classmate who the day before was slouching around in boots and sweater, 
the keen, pervasive sense that something of utmost importance was 
about to happen—all these made of New York a unique place. One felt 
as if the plain, ordinary, hundrum affairs of daily life were annihilated. 
It was the ‘“‘somewheres east of Suez”’ of college life. 

And this year the game is to be in New Haven. Well, let us all go 
there remembering one fact : It was in New Haven and on Yale grounds 
that Tillie Lamar, ‘‘the man who never quit,’’ made his famous run. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Oft’nest felicity 
Comes with simplicity. 
‘—William Watson, 


To re-open the old discussion about college poetry would seem 
almost fruitless ; it has been discussed so often and by so many of those 
most competent to judge—yet the question has not yet been disposed of 
for its eddies and back waves are seen in all the exchange departments 
of college magazines. Editor after editor impatiently cries, ‘‘We must 
have more and better college verse,’’ and then we impotently look each 
other in the face and wonder what can be done. 

Naturally, the Table would not attempt to solve this problem; but 
after carefully reading the many exchanges, it would seem that one 
point has not been sufficiently emphasized. 

A great part of the trouble seems to lie not in the form, which is 
often handled with tolerable success, but in the subjects chosen. 

In Mr. Knowles’ collection—Cap and Gown — one hundred and 
thirty-two pages are devoted to lighter poems of love and sentiment, 
while only twenty-six are given to verse ‘“‘ in serious mood.”’ 

Judging from the exchanges this would seem to indicate not the real 
ratio between the attempts made, but the ratio of success achieved in 
each class of verse. It may easily be seen then that choice of subject 
plays an important part. 

That the undergraduate should often write in serious mood is easy 
to realize. He is at an age when great thoughts begin to dawn upon the 
thoughtful and it is natural that he should seek to express them in verse. 
But is he capable of expressing the half seen and imperfectly grasped 
ideas ? 
| The serious note is, thank heaven, not yet predominant in college 
life. We agree with Mr. Knowles in crying, ‘‘Happy they who have 
not yet traded cap and bells (never far hidden under cap and gown) 
for the 


‘Sable stole of cypress lawn.’ 


Happier still if they never need to make such a sorry exchange.’’ Yes, 
college life is happy, and still happier is the student’s verse if he does 
not willfully go out of his environment ! 

We are too apt to feel that the life we are living is commonplace and 
of no poetic worth and to branch out into the ‘“‘dim unknown.” 
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This may be a very good mental feat, but it certainly injures one’s 
verse. To make poetry ‘‘a criticism of life’? we must have lived and 
felt deeply, which the average student has not done. Surely it is better 
to catch the ‘‘ sweetness and light’? which surrounds us and which 
should be vivid enough toa man of poetic temperament rather than to 
attempt to voice things we have not felt and can barely conceive. 

With lighter.subjects we may use lighter forms of verse and gain 
that easy touch now so evidently lacking, and can break loose from the 
chains of the sonnet, the idol and the stumbling block of the undergrad- 
uate versifier. But still more important, we will gain in art, for we will 
write with greater sympathy, knowledge and truth. 


OCTOBER 


Touched with immortal hues of fire and gold 

The world to-day lies rapt in poet dreams. 
Across the pool, patches of ripple creep 

Like layered clouds on high, and steal its gleams 
Of red and rust and green, then glide to naught 

And leave it stillagain. On silent wings 
Pale butterflies float toward the aster sprays ; 

Just on the spear of goldenrod, there, swings 
A bit of tawny flutter flecked with black. 

The ceaseless crickets sing ; the soft air seems 
One drowse of loitering bees and lazy flies ; 

And all the world lies rapt in poet dreams. 

—H. E. Andrews,in Bowdoin Quill. 


SONNET. 


The way is steep; high hangs the laurel wreath ; 
It is the height that makes it worth the try. 
What boots attainment? In the striving lie 
The sole rewards. Fight onward with set teeth ! 
Though swift the treadmill ground may slip beneath, 
Fight on! Thy blows have paid thee as they fly,— 
They have been dealt, and that must satisfy. . 
Then let thy sword be stranger to its sheath ! 


Though ‘neath the rainbow’s tip no treasure-pot 
Shall flash its golden welcome at the last, 
When from the sky the phantom long has passed, 
When the vain dreams that led thee are forgot, 
Across a chasm men’s sons shall look aghast, 
And say, “ Ht leapt this,’’—and shall mark the spot. 
—John Albert Macy,in Harvard Advocate. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Athwart the eaves the sunlight falls, 
Where swallows build their nest, 
But on the gray and lichen’d walls 
Slowly a somber shadow falls 
In pitiless unrest. 


The grass-grown path lies straight and wide 
Without the Chapel door, 

But wanders soon and turns aside, 

To lose itself in fern, or hide 
In gloomy hellebore. 


On quiet graves within the hedge 

The tangled briars creep 
Among the sere and straggling sedge— 
And clustered at the water’s edge 

The calamus grows deep. 


And where the cardinal shows red 
Above the pool's still scum 

Green gleaming from his slimy bed 

The lizard gropes with eldritch head 
Raised to the midge’s hum. 


The shadows lengthen on the walls ; 
The swallows homeward fly, 

And slow night's shroud of silence falls 

Save where the whippoorwill’s faint calls 
Make mournful melody. 





—C. E. Merrill, Jr.. in Yale Courant, 
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BOOK - TALK. 





The Christian, by Hall Caine. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The books of Mr. Hall Caine have been widely read by college men. 
Whatever their true value may be, and whatever the opinion of our more 
mature years may be as to their merits, certain it is that we have read 
both ‘‘ The Manxman,”’ and ‘‘ The Christian,’’ with absorbing interest. 
Occasionally we feel a little annoyed at Mr. Caine. We don’t like to 
get wrought up over a book. We peculiarly dislike to have our theories 
upset, and our views of men and things disturbed by tendenz novels. 
Then, we are not used to books where the strain is so unremitting. Wilkie 
Collins is all very fine once in a while, but for steady companionship we 
prefer books in which life is a trifle more normal ; where the strain on 
one’s interest and feelings is relieved now and then at any rate. So we 
go back to George Eliot. We tell each other that Hall Caine isa fine 
writer, no doubt, but that he isn’t the artist that George Eliot was. If 
we happen to be taking a course in poetics we quote Marshall and say 
George Eliot understood that fundamental principle in aesthetics which 
says that to obtain permanent pleasure one must bring about a cessation 
of activities even if they are pleasant in themselves before the pleasure 
wanes and is transformed into pain. 

Or perhaps we’ve read ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.”’ If so, we com- 
pare Hall Caine with Hardy. We know that the Dean doesn’t like 
Hardy. So we put on a superior air as we say that Hardy has taken a 
principle of realism, true enough so far as it goes, and allowed himself 
to be dominated by it, so that it crops up in all his books, even where 
you least expect it, and that the average reader is wearied by the persist- 
ence of this one note. This, we say, is a serious limitation to Hardy’s 
work. Caine, on the other hand, has escaped this danger. His stories 
lead one by a more varied landscape. In other words, Caine has a truer 
conception of life ; he sees things more as they are, we say. Then we go 
over to the new library and take out ‘‘ The Christian ” again, and read 
over some of those wonderful letters which Glory Quayle writes home to 
the dear old parsonage on the ‘‘oilan”’ from gay, deceitful London. 
After all, these letters are the finest things in the book. They are so 
shrewd and clever and original ; so frank and ingenuous ; so slyly humor- 
ous ; so buoyant and hopeful, that they stay in the memory as the near- 
est approach to that relief to the emotions which we just said Mr. Caine 
didn’t give. We don’t any of us believe that any such girl as Glory 
Quayle ever lived, but we wish that she did, somehow, It would brighten 
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things up in an amazing way to have a talk with her. Perhaps she 
would play with our love just as she did with John Storm’s. Those of 
us who have seen Miss Maude Adams in ‘“ The Little Minister,” can 
enter into this side of the story so much more intelligently. All we have 
to do is to creep a little deeper down into the heart, to grow a little more 
serious, to darken the picture just the slightest bit, and we have the 
whole thing before us. Mr. Zangwill is surely right when he says that 
the love story in ‘“‘ The Christian” is the life of the book. It is not to 
get a picture of London, nor to convince ourselves of the futility of the 
monastic life in the nineteenth century that we read ‘‘ The Christian.” 
Not for a minute ; it isto get acquainted with Glory Quayle. To live over 
her girlhood with her in the Isle of Man; to travel up to London with 
her and stay in the hospital with her, to watch her when things begin to 
go hard, when she’s a music-hall singer, etc., and finally to see her as a 
brave, true woman, married to a dying man who had loved her from the 
very first. Men don’t tire of this kind of story. The picture of London 
may be as false as possible ; the religious teachings of the book may be 
impractical and untrue ; college fellows probably won’t know the differ- 
ence anyhow, but whether they do or not the story of a pure woman’s 
love for a faithful man will redeem it all. The English reviewers have 
taken Mr. Caine too seriously, it seems to us. They have read into the 
book far more than the author ever put into it, and judged it accordingly. 
Surely this is not an ‘‘ audacious attempt to paint a nineteenth century 
Christ,” nor yet an endeavor to show the impossibility of living a Chris- 
tian life in the nineteenth century. Dean Farrar has answered these 
objections with singular penetration, and we ought to thank him for it, 
for he stands almost alone among the English critics as a defendant of 
‘* The Christian.’’ On this side of the ocean the critics have gone almost 
too far in the other direction, and we hear the book called ‘ the greatest 
novel of the decade,” etc., etc. No, such critics are equally at fault. 
As President Patton said in a recent sermon, Mr. Caine is not a Milton 
and probably never will be. But we believe he is a novelist of rare 
power, and that one will gain much in every way from reading his books. 


American Ideals and Other Essays, by Theodore Roosevelt. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The name of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has come to be associated with 
all that is best in American politics. He has been the champion of civil 
service reform in both national and municipal offices. He has fought 
bribery and corruption wherever they have crossed his path. Under 
Mayor Strong’s administration he revolutionized the police department 
of New York city, increasing its efficiency fifty per cent., and adminis- 
tering it on sensible business principles ; and in his present capacity, as 
assistant secretary of the navy, he has entered on more wide-spread 
‘labors with the same determination for justice and integrity that has 
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marked his previous career. Few men whose lives are thus spent in the 
public service can take the time to describe, in writing, the forces in the 
field, and the methods and principles with which they have to deal. It 
is therefore with peculiar interest that we turn to these articles of Mr. 
Roosevelt in which he has endeavored to make clear to the reading 
public some of the fundaniental conditions in American politics to-day. 
University men will be most attracted by Mr. Roosevelt’s essay on 
‘*College Graduates and Public Life.’’ This essay consists in a manly 
and straightforward appeal to college men to ‘‘see that their rights are 
respected,” not so much by criticising what they conceive to be the 
sources of political evil, as by taking active part in the movements 
which combat this evil. Read the Federalist, and the American Com- 
Commonwealth, read Lodge’s Life of Washington and Schurz’s Life of 
Lincoln, read the essays of Mr. Laurence Lowell and of Professor Hart, 
says Mr. Roosevelt, but don’t stop there. ‘‘ The man with a university 
education is bound to take an active part in our political life, and to do 
his full duty as a citizen by helping his fellow-citizens to the extent of 
his power in the exercise of the rights of self-government.’’ The recent 
municipal election in New York furnishes ample comment on the truth 
of these words. Mr. Roosevelt condemns unqualifiedly the action of 
ex-Governor Altgeld with reference to the Chicago strike, and his refer- 
ences to Bryan and the free silver movement are no less certain. Those 
of us who followed the Venezuelan controversy will be interested in his 
essay on the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,’’ in which blow after blow is struck at 
the ‘‘selfish and timid action’’ of educated Americans who ‘‘considered 
any expression of the ‘Monroe Doctrine’ as truculent and ill-advised.’’ 
Probably the most instructive articles in the book are those dealing with 
the movements in state and municipal politics with which Mr. Roosevelt 
himself has been closely identified. He gives us an inside view of 
machine politics. He tells ‘the story of his fight with Tammany and 
corruption in a few short paragraphs which come hot from the conflict. 
His work as police commissioner is set before us with characteristic 
clearness and force. And in all these essays the fact that their author is 
a university man adds tremendously to the impression which they make. 
To Princeton men this book should be especially welcome, If Princeton 
stands for anything it is for sane and intelligent patriotism expressed in 
active effort for good government and honesty in public life. Last year 
we welcomed Mr. Roosevelt upon the platform of Alexander Hall, and 
to-day we welcome this written expression of the principles for which he 
stands. 


The Literary History of the American Revolution. Vol. Il, 1776-1783. 
By Moses Coit Tyler. $3.00. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1897. 
There is nothing more necessary for the American citizen than to have 
a just and adequate knowledge of that great period in which our nation 
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came into being. We have been too long content with scattered facts, 
accounts of battles, and partisan views which have created bitter preju- 
dices and unnecessary note. 

An impartial and careful history of those times is needed to make us 
understand the rights and wrongs of both sides, and the true ground for 
pride in our past achievements. 

This want has been splendidly met by John Fiske, in his admirable 
histories, and still more so by Moses Coit Tyler in his recent Literary 
History of the American Revolution. 

The object of this work is not to give us the outward history 
of the Revolutionary struggle, but to show us its inner side, and to en- 
able us to feel its spirit, and ‘‘to know something more of that history 
than that which lies on the surface, was enacted in physical battles,— 
even the invisible, the spiritual, battles of the men and women who 
favored or who opposed the Revolution, the agony which was year by 
year in their souls, the grim campaigns they had to wage against impos- 
ing arguments, against towering scorn, against the most appalling threats, 
and the chances of a doom that carried with it almost every conceivable 
calamity. 

To accomplish this Prof. Tyler has gone to the writings of the time 
and both Whigs and, Tories tell their own story ‘“‘without being too liable 
to posthumous outrage in the shape of partisan imputations on their 
sincerity, their magnamnity, their patriotism, or their courage.”’ 

By this means the struggle is made no dry record, but is instinct with 
life and we are brought to feel as never before the hopes and fears of the 
time. The great heroes of our land are no longer figure-heads, but move 
before us animated with that vital earnestness and deep passion which 
gave our country freedom. 

The first volume, previously reviewed in these columns, embraces 
two periods; the first extending from 1763 to 1775, the period of 
anxiety as to our political safety, while men still desired union with 
England ; the second from 1775-1776, the period of grave doubt as to the 
possibility of remaining free men while subjects of the crown. Volume 
II deals with the period from the Declaration of Independence to the 
close of the struggle. 

Volume I, is perhaps of the greater historic importance for it deals 
with the too little understood reasons for the movement; but the second 
volume appeals more to our emotional interest. Now we have no longer 
argument and doubt, but conviction and action. The past has been ex- 
plained, the prologue has been spoken and the scene of the struggle is 
before us with its life and passion. 

The work has been carried out as it was planned—ina spirit of 
absolute impartiality, though thoroughly American. The style is clear, 
easy, and strong, and our interest is excited and maintained throughout. 

The book is admirably fitted as a work forreference. A careful sum- 
mary precedes each chapter and a full bibliography and index is appended. 
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The whole is not only an addition to American history difficult to 
overestimate, but, as the result of a new method, forms an advance in 
thé treatment of history. 


Corleone. By F. M. Crawford. 2 vols. $2.00. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1897. 


Readers of English have been divided into two classes—those who 
admire Pope and those who do not. At the present time the same div- 
ision might almost be made in regard to Mr. Crawford. 

Should one ask who is our best known novelist, the answer would 
undoubtedly be Mr. Crawford ; but if one should seek to ascertain the 
place accorded to him in literature, there would be a wide difference of 
opinion. Although the news of a fresh novel from his hand is always 
hailed with delight, his works are read with a variety of emotions, due 
not to the changing standpoint of his readers, but to the varying quality 
of the books themselves. This variability is so marked, that despite the 
number of his productions, his admirers are led to rest his fame, as yet, 
on a series of four notable books— 

Saracinesca, Sant ’Ilario, Don Orsino and Corleone. 

Were these Mr. Crawford’s only books, popular opinion would long 
ago have given him an unrivaled place among living novelists ; but after 
reading Saracinesca, one findsthe Witch of Prague and after Don Orsino 
and Casa Braccia, such distinctly inferior tales as Adam Johnston's Son 
and A Rose of Yesterday. 

But Mr. Crawford is not long content with mediocrity ; his inferior 
works seem only written to pass the interval between his productions of a 
lasting worth. Thus after ‘‘ A Rose of Yesterday,” a depressing story 
with an inconsequential ending, he gives us Cor/eone his best and strong- 
est work. 

There is a vast difference between Mr. Crawford’s American tales 
and his Italian novels. It would perhaps be daring to say he is not at 
home away from Italy, for he posseses a cold, keen insight into character 
that lays bare our national traits as with a knife. It is better to say he is 
not happy here. He knows his Italy, but what is more he loves it, and 
this is what makes the difference. He needs its bright light and deep . 
shadows, its fierce passions and strong loves. Our life is too self poised ; 
it chills his touch. His American women are too reasoning, too intro- 
spective, too coldly beautiful. He prefers his dark-eyed, dark browed 
maidens, passionate, impulsive, true, guided more by instinct than the 
‘dry light of the uuderstanding.”” His men area fit match for them, 
dark, tall, strong, with an almost oriental stoicism and somethiag of the 
savage strength of their ancestors. Like the society from which they 
spring they seem relics of a past age ; they are anachronisms, 

Against this strong background of Italian life he has stretched his 


Corleone. 
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Despite the fact that he despicts many a strong passion, carrying us 
through physical and mental struggles, he has never overdone his part. 
We seek in vain for the words ‘‘toomuch.’’ He writes as if he had lived 
with his characters and loved them and even the villainous Tebaldo is so 
skillfully drawn that we feel more interested than repelled. 

Nothing could be more delicate and sympathetic than his treatment 
of the ‘ingenious purity of thought and intertion, which is the whole 
being of such,a young girl as Vittoria d’Oriani."’ *‘ There was a real fresh- 
ness and untried youth in her; she had that sert of delicacy some flowers 
have which is not fragility, the bloom of a precious thing fresh from the 
mould and not yet breathed upon.”’ 

Most of the characters we have seen before either in the earlier books 
of the Saracinesca series or in his other novels. Ippolito, Don Orsino’s 
brother, and the Corleone family are the only notable additions. Mr. 
Crawford is fond of depicting strong men with strong passions, but his 
Sicilian characters are easily the ‘‘ hardest lot ” he has yet given us, diffi- 
cult for an American and even for a Roman to conceive. Most of the 
intricate plot, whose termination it is impossible forsee, is laid in Sicily 
and abounds in thrilling adventures which are so skillfully told that we 
feel as if they were recounted more to trace the development of the char- 
acters than for their own sake. 

** Such things could only happen in Italy,** said Mrs. Slayback and 
the reader will agree with her and be glad therfore but his interest will 
never flag. 

To write a connected series of four books maintaining the interest 
and quality throughout and finally crown the series with a notable book 
like Corleone would seem impossible. Yet, this is just what Mr. Craw- 
ford has done. 


St, Ives, by Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


Most of Stevenson's fiction is distinguished by three elements: 1, 
beauty of style; 2, abundance of exciting incident; 3, vivid and sympa- 
thetic treatment of character. The first quality is always present. The 
other two are present in what may be called the typical works of Steven- 
son, such as the novel A7duapped, and the short story, Beach of Falase. 
But in Prince Otfo there is a marked lack of ex iting incident, and every 
one agrees that Prince Otto is by no means typical of Stevenson's fiction. 
On the other hand we find in 7he Black Arrow an abundance of excite- 
ment, but none of that subtle delineation of character which is a chief 
charm of Prince Otto, and is present also in Adnapped and David Bal- 
four. 

Applying this analysis to S¢. /ves we find that it must be rated with 
The Black Arrow as an excellent novel of adventure but only mediocre 
as a novel of character. People who prefer Scott to Thackeray will 
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praise it unqualifiedly. The duel with scissors, the escape from prison, the 
trip to to London, are all treated in Stevenson’s most thrilling manner. 
And from beginning to end the interest in the train of events never 
flags. Mr. Quiller-Couch, who wrote the last six chapters deserves great 
praise for entering so convincingly into the spirit of the tale. 

But as to character, the novel is far below the Stevenson standard. 
The hero, the Viscount Anne de St. Yves, does not impress one as being 
a man of flesh and blood. The heroine, Flora Gilchrist, is a hazy repro- 
duction of Catriona, but perhaps this is not surprising as Catriona seems 
to be the only female character with which Stevenson really took pains. 
The best drawn, most convincing character in the book is Rowley, the 
good-natured, irrepressible, freckled-faced Rowley, Anne’s servant. 
And one feels sure that if Stevenson had lived to complete his work, 
Rowley would have figured more prominently in the ending. 


Hugh Wynne, by S. Weir Mitchell. New York : The Century Co. 


One need only to have glanced from month to month at the pub- 
lisher’s lists to note the increased interest in early American history. 
Our interest is more intelligent as well as more active than it was ten 
years ago, and isconcerned as much with withthe life of our forefathers 
as with their political and military acts. Among recent novels dealing 
with American history is Hugh Wynne, by S. Weir Mitchell. It is the 
story of a Quaker family of Welsh descent who were living in Philadel- 
phia at the time of the Revolution. Long after the events have occurred 
Hugh Wynne writes his memoirs in order that his children may have a 
faithful record of the part he took in the affairs of his time. He supple- 
ments his own account with extracts from the diary of his lifelong com- 
panion, and the author, by this method is able to avoid some of the diffi- 
culties of telling a story in the first person. The narrative runs on 
smoothly and naturally for the most part, in a simple style suited to 
Hugh Wynne’s supposed purpose and character, and with scarcely any 
trace of the self-complacency usually found in stories of this sort. 

Probably the most enjoyable feature of the book is the picture it 
gives of Colonial life in Philadelphia and especially the contest between 
the Quaker element and the more fashionable set who followed London 
ways. Wynne belonged by birth to the former, but owing to his Whig 
sympathies he drifted away from the Quaker creed of non-resistance to 
which his father held. The more pleasing side of Quaker life is seen in 
the character of Wynne’s mother. Her Huguenot blood gives hera 
brightness and grace which is finely tempered and toned down by the 
sober restraint of Quakerism. She is almost an ideal mother and yet 
shows the most womanly foibles and vanities. The complete reality of 
a character so ideal is perhaps the best thing in Hugh Wynne; 
certainly it is the finest piece of character-creation in the book. It seems 
indeed almost a fault that the course of the plot makes it necessary that 
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Madam Wynne should die so early in the story, and it is certainly unfor- 
tunate that her character could not be more fully developed. Dr. 
Mitchell seems to dwell upon Benjamin Rush almost with affection, and 
we cannot but feel that if the plot had allowed he would gladly have 
made us better acquainted with the character and work of America’s 


first great physician. 
The Tormentor, by Benjamin Swift. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


The Tormentor, by Benjamin Swift, is a story much more powerful 
than pleasant. Its hero and villain, Jacob Bristol, is devoid of nearly all 
natural affections—on one occasion he straps his old blind father to his 
bed to prevent interference with his plans. His interest in life is chiefly 
scientific. He finds, however, that in spite of himself, he is not all 
brain—that, as he expresses it, ‘‘there is such a number of four-footed 
creatures springing about in the backwoods of a man’s consciousness.” 
Two ill-fated females, in particular, who are infatuated by a weird charm 
he possesses, somewhat disturb his high intellectual center; but he soon 
falls to experimenting with them, one after another, analyzing in them 
and in himself the symptoms and progress of ‘‘ desire,’’ and jotting down 
epigrammatic notes thereon. All the while he has been torturing certain 
of his fellowmen, whom he had surprised into a confession of his guilt, 
tor the purpose of marking the interaction of conscience and terror. He 
is a sort of psychological vivisector, and the enormity of his character is 
delineated in a simple, objective way and with surprising effect. Bristol: 
in his soliloquies and conversations employs a Mephistophelean irony 
that comes upon one with a shock—as when he says, ‘‘ He (Jesus) came 
to peer at iniquity, and to look for its ‘lost’ things. It is what 7am 
doing.”” Perhaps the unity of the character is impaired in places by a 
touch of malice ; but otherwise, Jacob Bristol is as complete a personifi- 
cation of heartlessness as might be conceived. He is epigrammatic to 
his last gasp. ‘‘‘ Death is so emphatic,’ said Bristol, as he grappled with 
the ice edges and disappeared.” The story of Maud and Paul is painfully 
tragic. The pathos in the death of Lord Sother, the reprobate clergy- 
man, has the only touch of wholesome sweetness in the book. Through- 
out, Mr. Swift shows plainly the influence of George Meredith in certain 
affectations of style, in the use of figurative aphorisms, in vivid lyrism in 
places, and in a disdainful way of anticipating the plot, as if all the 
merit of the tale lay in the telling and none inthe outcome. He im- 
proves upon his master in concentration upon motive, though there is 
nothing in Zhe Tormentor of Meredith’s variety and width. Altogether 
the story is too intense, heightened by the use, among other things, of 
sacred associations, of poison, of mental and physical deformity, like the 
old “bloody school” in Elizabethan drama. It is not difficult for a 
fairly skilful cook to turn the red-pepper box to account, 
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Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Edited by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield 
and A. A. Hopkins. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Four vols. $8.00. 


Three hundred years have elapsed since Giorgio Vasari penned his 
Lives, yet his work, held of small account by its author, has retained its 
vigor and freshness, deeply stamping its impress on literature and art. 

Despite the voluminous art criticism given to the world since 1546, 
the Lives still remain “the most important contributions to the history 
of Italian art,’”’ and since this school shows the complete evolution of a 
national art from its beginning to its final decay, its history is perhaps 
of more importance than that of any other. 

But since 1850 no English edition has appeared and in the interim 
criticism has made enormous strides. The camera has found hitherto 
undetected siguatures; skillful examination has finally determined the 
authorship of many disputed paintings and research has given to the 
world long lost masterpieces. Nor have the painters’ works alone been 
studied, but their lives have also been carefully traced, thereby clearing 
up many a reputation. We now know that Fra Lippo Lippi was not a 
rake and seducer, Andrea del Sarto was not an embezzler nor Perugino 
a miser, while Andrea del Castagno died before his supposed victim. 

A new edition was therefore needed which should give usthe results 
of recent criticism, and this has been done by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield 
and A. A. Hopkins in their carefully edited and annoted edition lately 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

To publish all the ‘‘ Lives ’’ thus carefully edited was impossible so 
seventy of the most valuable biographies were selected. The text of the 
1850 edition is retained, careful textual corrections being made in some 
score of footnotes. 

A special bibliography is given at the head of each special life and a 
general bibliography together with an index of persons and places is 
given in the closing volume, and the whole is prefaced by an admirable 
and sympathetic essay on Vasari. 

The edition is handsomely gotten up, and besides being of immense 
importance to students of art and of the Renaissance, is of interest to all 
lovers of literature. 


Reflections of a Bachelor, by P. W. Illustrated by Charles Dana Gib- 
son. New York, J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 
Here are two newspaper notices of the book : 


‘‘The authorship of the captivating ‘ Reflections of a Bachelor’ 
remains incog., but we are confident that the author is unmarried— 


because he knows so little.’’ 
‘** Reflections of a Bachelor’ is a very clever work—because the 


author has been married these forty years.” 
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So we won’t yenture to say anything about the author. The book 
itself is really quite fascinating. It contains some two hundred and fifty 
epigrams, many of them witty enough to have been uttered by George 
Meredith or Oscar Wilde. Here are a few selected at random : 

‘* Lots of men are lambs in wolves’ clothing.” 

‘* The surest sign of good-breeding is courtesy to little children.” 

‘*The devil probably told Eve that apples were good for the com- 
plexion.”’ 

‘*As soon as a girl has been to Europe she stops talking about 
Indian summer and calls it ‘ Italian weather.’ ”’ 

About one-fourth of the paragraphs are rather vulgar to say the 
least ; if these were eliminated there would be no reason why the author 
should not print his full name on the title page instead of the initials. 





The Poetry of Tennyson, by Henry Van Dyke. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


It is scarcely necessary to notice at length the revised edi- 
tion of Zhe Poetry of Tennyson, by Henry Van Dyke, so well 
known to our readers are many of these essays on Tennyson. 
Eight years ago they were first published in a collected form, 
containing the first careful estimate of the significance and value 
of Tennyson’s poetry ever attempted in America. Many editors have 
followed it, and in their present form the essays have undergone 
rigid revision. The only additional essay is one upon /n Memoriam, 
which he calls Tennyson’s most significant poem. Here Dr. Van Dyke 
gives the history of the great elegy, and then follows its main line of 
thought. As might be expected his interpretation of it is purely optim- 
istic. ‘‘ /n Memoriam,” he says, ‘‘is a dead march, but a march into 
immortality.” Throughout, asin the other essays, the technique of poetry 
is professedly ignored, and emphasis is laid upon its ‘“‘vital’’ relation 
to “the inner life of mankind.’’ The long and careful modification of 
this work has in no way impaired its fresh and inspiring qualities; there 
is the same happy blending, in a charming style, of appreciative analysis, 
high, idealistic interpretation, and literary gossip. Dr. Van Dyke’s ven- 
eration for the late laureate is almost unqualified, and he avows himself 
a Tennysonian. He is not alone. 


Catherine Schuyler, by Mary Gay Humphreys. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

This latest volume of that admirable series of biographies, ‘‘ Women 
of Colonial Times,” is something more than a mere account of a person. 
History, biography and romance have been combined to give a most 
charming portrayal of the domestic life of Colonial and Revolutionary 
times. The life of Mrs. Schuyler touched very clearly the important 
events of her period and furnishes an interesting and valuable series of 
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pictures of the manners and customs then in vogue in the quaint Manor 
Houses scattered along the valley of the Hudson from New York to 
Albany. Patriotism is fed largely from the past. The American woman 
has a past of which to be proud, and she need not look abroad for pat- 
terns of high conduct and exemplary deeds and virtues. The author has 
chosen a representative figure among the women of the Dutch colony as 
a type of that domestic, retiring but capable nature which contributed so 
much to the race of men and women who brought about the indepen- 
dence of the country. The tone of the book is sympathetic yet critical 
and is evidently the result of patient reflection and careful research. 


Thomas and Matthew Arnold, by Sir Joshua Fritch. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00. 


In the author’s introductory note to this new contribution to Scrib- 
ner’s series on ‘‘ The Great Educator,” one finds the following account 
of the purpose and scope of this latest sketch of the Arnolds. ‘It has 
seemed to me, that as both men have exerted a large share of influence 
in forming the opinion of the country on educational questions, and as 
their lives possess peculiar interest for those who are teachers by profes- 
sion, there was room for a small volume, which, without professing to 
furnish a new biography, or a new theory respecting either writer, 
should essay the modest task of bringing together so much of the teach- 
ing of both as was likely to prove of permanent value, and also to 
explain and justify the honorable position the Arnolds occupy in the 
history of public education in England and in the grateful memory of 
her teachers.’’ The book is short, concise, well-written ; it is neatly 
bound and printed in clear, big type. 


The Wisdom of Fools, by Margaret Deland. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.25. 


The four short stories published under this title are distinctly inferior 
to the author’s previous work. One cannot help feeling that they are 
too long drawn out in the first place, and too ambitious in the second. 
Mrs. Deland is a disciple of George Eliot. Her work is largely devoted 
to psychological character studies dealing with religious and sociological 
problems. Such stories have to be unusually fine to win a favorable 
reception today. There are so many of them, so many that really are 
fine, that the market is just about glutted. Mrs. Deland lacks that 
broadminded intelligence and that incisive knowledge of human nature 
which is so essential in such stories, and hence her failure. ‘‘De gustibus 
non est disputandum,’’ and so perhaps there may be readers who enjoy 
even these stories. The men and women who raved over ‘John Ward 
Preacher ” will probably be among the number. For our part, we would 
noue of them, 
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The Story of an Untold Love, by Paul Leicester Ford. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

" In the streets of London Dr. Johnson and his Fidus Achates once saw 
a dog erect on his hind legs, dancing to music. Boswell ventured to 
suggest that the dog danced well. ‘Sir,’’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘the won- 
der is not that the dog dances well, but that he dances at all.”’ The last 
novel of Mr. Ford that we read was Peter Sterling, a realistic tale of up- 
to-date politics. Before that we had been fascinated with The Great K. 
& A. Train Robbery, a rattling fine story of adventure. And now comes 
from the same author 7he Story of an Untold Love, sentimental in the 
extreme. And the wonder is not that Mr. Ford writes a good sentimen- 
tal story but that he writes a sentimental story at all. 


Free to Serve, byEmma Rayner. Boston: Copeland and Day. $1.50. 


For the background of this story the author has chosen a little- 
worked, but extremely interesting time and place—New York in the 18th 
century, when the names and customs were part Dutch and part English, 
with Indians and Frenchmen lurking in the shadows. The romance has 
a new scheme of plot, and hurries on through a series of adventures in 
the lives of two brothers and the handmaid of the house who is free to 
serve, but not to plight her troth till the end of the story. A Puritan 
maid from New England lends a piquant contrast to her Dutch relatives, 
and thus the author has worked all types of colonial Americans into the 
thread of her story, 


Literary Love Letters. By Robert Herrick. 75 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A Romance in Transit. By Francis Lynde. 75 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


These two volumes are an addition to the ‘‘ /vory Series”’ and are 
uniform with the edition of Amos Judd. 

The first by Mr. Herrick is a volume of short stories, of which the 
first plays the title role, and are all cleverly told in Mr. Herrick’s well 
known style. They are too cynical to be entirely pleasant reading and 
we would prefer 4 Romance in Transit which if inferior in workman- 
ship is a charming and healthful love story. Like all the volumes in this 
series they are both well calculated to while away a pleasant evening. 


By Right of Sword, by A. W.Marchmont. New York :' New Amsterdam 
Book Co. 


The city of Moscow with its Nihilists, police and attendant intrigues 
furnishes the setting for this somewhat melodramatic novel, which has 
little excuse for existence except its setting. The hero is of that type 
that would ‘‘just as soon die as go to sleep,” and the other characters 
are equally daring and unnatural. 
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Song Birds and Water Fowl, by H. E. Parkhurst. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This volume consists of a series of ten essays on various phases of 
bird life, both on land and sea, and we welcome it as a valuable addition 
to the ‘‘ out-of-door’’ books. The author shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with his subject and gives us some interesting and valuable infor- 
mation in regard to those feathered friends about whom we know so 
little. He has been, however, too serious and matter-of-fact in the 
treatment and hence the book lacks that charm of color and atmosphere 
which should characterize a book of this kind. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy, 1807-70, by Henry A. 
White. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


The Sub-Conscious Self, by Louis Waldstein, M.D. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The Apostolic Age, by A. C. McGiffert. New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50, net. 


This Country of Ours, by Benjamin Harrison. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Celebrated Trials, by H. L.. Clinton. New York: Harper and Bros. 
The Occasional Address, by Sears. 




















THE JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Seventy-fourth Annual Session will begin October 1, 1898, and continue eight 
months. Four years of attendance is required upon a graded curriculum. Medical 
students from other colleges and graduates in Science or Arts are admitted to 
advanced standing. Without extra fee the reguiar course includes work in the new 
laboratories recently fitted up ata heavy expense with the latest appliances. All 
branches are taught practically. Bedside instruction is given in the wards of the 
College Hospital and in the Maternity. 

For catalogue and information, address 


J. W. HOLLAND, Dean. 





COPELAND AND DAY 


Have Just Issued 


A NEW BOOK OF HARVARD LIFE 
By CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU 
Thick octavo, 340 pages, crimson cloth, $1.25 


In this series 
of interesting 
stories, Mr. 
Flandrau has 
drawn the mod- 
ern “ Harvard 
man” as he is, 
not as he used to 
be, or as he ought 
to be, but as he 
really is. We 
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feel sure that so 
accurate a pict- 
ure of modern 
college life has 
not before been 
drawn, and that 
all college men 
will appreciate 
this, and wel- 
come the book. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by the Publishers on receipt of price 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON 











